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By Alastair Boone and David Solnit 


You are holding a tool. We packed 


this issue of Street Spirit with artwork 
and songs we hope you will use to stop 
evictions and house us all. Please use the 
posters to decorate your windows, your 
camp, or your vehicle. Bring them to 
public actions. Tape or wheatpaste them 
in the streets. An uprising is needed to 
protect our community: to house our 
homeless neighbors and to keep our 
housed neighbors in their homes. 

When we talk about “eviction” we 
mean eviction of tenants by landlords, 
homeowners evicted through fore- 
closure, and houseless people evicted 
from encampments. The lack of public 
support for our communities during the 
pandemic puts all of us at risk, including 
those living without housing and those 


threatened with eviction or foreclosure. 
Before the coronavirus pandemic, the 
housing crisis was already decimating 


Our communities. Now, experts say some ™ 


40 million more Americans could be at 
risk of eviction. This reality has already 
arrived for the 10 million homeowners 
who are behind on their mortgage pay- 
ments, the hundreds of Bay Area tenants 
who have already been evicted during 
the pandemic despite the moratorium, 
and the thousands of unsheltered people 
across the country who continue being 
swept from one vacant plot of land to 
the next. 


HOW CAN THE ARTS HELP US STOP 
EVICTIONS? 


An eviction is a violent and sometimes 


fatal event. Little things, like posters, might 


_Eviction continues on page 16 
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By Street Spirit staff 


SONGS are poetry meant to be sung 
out loud. Street Spirit shares these 
songs to help us protect our neighbors 
(and ourselves) from eviction—now 
on the rise during the coronavirus 
pandemic. On our website (thes- 
treetspirit.org) you will find links to 
listen to these songs and learn them 
by ear. Thank you to the New York 
State Poor People’s Campaign Song 
and Chant Sheet and Charon Hribar 
for gathering and sharing these an- - 
ti-eviction songs. 

Yara Allen, Co-Director of Theom- 
usicology and Movement Arts of the 
Poor People’s Campaign, said: 

“Songs create a common language. 
A place for collective identity. A per- 
sonality for a movement. A place for 
collective effervescence. A place for 
prophetic imagination (think, John 
Lennon’s Imagine...). A safe place 
to land when it gets rough. A rough 
place to land when the oppressor 
thinks it’s safe. An interpretation 
of the times. Music confuses the 
enemy. It has the potential to reach 
the heart. A song can creep through 
cracks and crevices, and follow you 
home at night, and wake you out of 
your sleep.” 


GETTING INTO STEP 
ADAPTED BY AVERY BROOK AND 
CHARON HRIBAR 


Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 
We're getting into step 


We're getting into step to win our — 
freedom 

Too many years we’ve been divided 

Now’s the time to unify 

We're getting into step to win our 
freedom _ 

People thrown out of their homes 

The homeless union daily grows 

We're getting into step to win our 
freedom 

A housing crisis on the rise 

Communities we organize 

We're getting into step to win our 
freedom 


SOMEBODY’S HURTING MY 
BROTHER 
BY YARA ALLEN 


Somebody’s hurting my brother 

and it’s gone on far too long 

Yes, it’s gone on far too long 

It’s gone on far too long 

I said, somebody’s hurting my 
brother 

and it’s gone on far too long 

and we won't be silent anymore. 

Somebody’s tryin’ to take our 
housing 

and it’s gone on far too long 

yes, it’s gone on far too long 

it’s gone on far too long 

I said, somebody’s tryin’ to take our 
housing 

and it’s gone on far too long 

and we won't be silent anymore. 

Nobody’s housing our people 

and it’s gone on far too long 

yes, it’s gone on far too long 

it’s gone on far too long 

I said, nobody’s housing our people 

and it’s gone on far too long 

and we won't be silent anymore. 

Somebody’s hurting poor people... 

Somebody’s hurting our children... 

Somebody’s hurting families... 

Somebody’s hurting veterans... 
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RICH MAN’S HOUSE 
BY MINKA WILTZ AND THE ECONOMIC 
HUMAN RIGHTS CHOIR OF THE NEW 
FREEDOM BUS 


I went down to the rich man’s house 

And I took back what he stole from 
me 

Took back my dignity 

Took back my humanity (2x) 

And now it’s under my feet 
(where?) Under my feet (where?) 

Under my feet (where?) 

Under my feet 

Ain’t gonna let no system walk all 
over me 

Went down to the landlords house 

Took back my dignity 

Took back my humanity (2x) 

And now it’s under my feet 
(where?) Under my feet (where?) 

Under my feet (where?) 

Under my feet 

Ain’t gonna let no system walk all 
over me , 

Went down to the HUD office... 

Went down to the jailhouse... 

Went down to the welfare office... 

Went down to the Governor’s 
house... 


STRANGE THINGS 
ADAPTED BY THE VERMONT 
SOLIDARITY SINGERS 
Our homes our lives our bodies not 


_for sale 


We struggle to change a system that 
has failed 


Strange things have happened here 
no stranger would it be error a 
Housing is a human right 


A right for you and me 

Our homes our lives our bodies not 
for sale 

Our governor’s (senators’...) promis- 
es each one has failed 

Strange things have happened here 
no stranger would it be 

Housing is a human right 

A right for you and me 

Our homes our live our bodies not 
for sale 

We struggle to change a system that 
has failed 

Strange things have happened here 
no stranger would it be 

If we build a system good for you 
and me : 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON 
BY FLORENCE REECE, ADAPTED BY 
THE NYS PPC 


Which side are you on oh 

Which side are you on 

They’re reaping the profits 

They fill our heads with lies 

These housing profiteers don’t care 
if we live or die 

Affordable housing 

Is a human right 

Housing now is what we need 

We won’t go without a fight 

Housing not shelters 

We're fighting for our lives 

Housing rights are what we need 
and we're here to organize 

Don’t stand for their evictions 

The rent is too damn high 

Us poor folks haven’t got a chance 
unless we organize 

Come all, you good people 

Good news to you, I'll tell 

Of how a fusion movement 

Has come in here to dwell 


FIGHT POVERTY, NOT THE POOR 
BY LU AYA 


If you’re ready for equality let me 
hear you roar 

Fight poverty, not the poor 

Fight poverty, not the poor 

We see greed and corruption behind 
their golden doors 

Fight poverty, not the poor 

Fight poverty, not the poor. 


NEIGHBOR NEIGHBOR CAN’T 
YOU SEE 
BY MILITARY CADENCE 


Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

rent cancellation’s what we need 
(2x) 

Oh oh oh oh oh, housing evictions 
got to go (2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

why housing rights are what we 
need (2x) 

Oh oh oh oh oh, slumlords you got 
to go (2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

why rent control is what we need 
(2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

why affordable housing is what we 
need (2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

why low-income coops are what we 
need (2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 

why community housing’s what we 
need (2x) 

Oh oh oh oh oh, displacement’s got 
to go (2x) 

. Housing is alhuman right 

that’s why today we stand and fight 
(2x) 

Oh oh oh oh oh, profiteers have got 
to go (2x) 

Neighbor neighbor can’t you see 
permanent housing’s what we need 
(2x) 

Oh oh oh oh oh, warehousing’s got 
to go (2x) 

Ain’t no way we're backing down 
we're rising up, the time is now (2x) 


RISE UP (CALL AND 
RESPONSE) 
BY CHARON HRIBAR AND JOSE 
VASQUEZ 

Rise up we’re gonna rise up 

Rise up we're gonna rise up 

We ain’t gonna let nobody turn us 
around 

Because the people united will 
stand our ground 

Rise up we’re gonna rise up 

Rise up we’re gonna rise up 

The powers that be can’t keep us 
down 

We’re gonna rise up and turn the 
world around 

Rise up come on and rise up 

Rise up come on and rise up 

The people are ready so follow our 
lead 

We'll put an end to the violence, the 
hatred and greed 

Rise up we’re gonna rise up 

Rise up we’re gonna rise up 

Rise up 

Rise up 

Rise up 

Rise up 


| AM NOT AFRAID 
BY THE PEACE POETS 


Iam not afraid 

Iam not afraid 

I will die for liberation 

Cause I know why I was made 


lam not afraid 
.,1 am _not afraid 
I will march for liberation 


Cause I know why I was made 


Iam not afraid 

Iam not afraid 

I will sing for liberation 
Cause I know why I was made 
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Courtesy of Street Spirit news. These posters ang more are available for download at thestreetspirit.org 
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Courtesy of Street Spirit news. These posters and more are available for download at thestreetspirit.org 
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Inti Gonzalez 


Intigonzalez.com 


Courtesy of Street Spirit news. These posters and more are available for download at thestreetspirit.org 
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WHY WE MADE OUR 
ENCAMPMENT BEAUTIFUL 


By Stefani 
Echeverria-Fenn 


I took my first art 
history class as an 
unhoused city college 
student. My teacher was 
an elder visual artist 
who herself had expe- 
rienced housing insta- 
bility as an out lesbian 
in the pre-Stonewall 
era. Each class, she fed 
me the type of artistic 
inspiration I needed 
to survive the brutal 
dehumanization of the 
New York City shelter 
system. Tales of her- 

self as a young person 
wheatpasting queer pro- 
test art on the site of her 


day job, court buildings, 
and corporate offices; 
effacing and reclaiming 
these sites of systemic 
violence in the only way 
she could. The systems 
that brutalize unhoused 
and housing-unstable 
people are invested in 
stripping our subjec- 
tivity away into a head 
count, a federal grant 
or a shameful statistic. 
Creating and viewing 
art directly confronts 
this process, because art 
is about the transcen- 
dence of individual and 
collective humanity in 
the face of the unknow- 
able or unbearable. 
When a.few of us cre- 


ated 37MLK in August 
2019—an autonomous 
tiny home community 
of unhoused people 
on a formerly vacant 
Oakland lot—the first 
thing we did was make 
it beautiful. One elder, 
Yvonne, carted over 
several ornate flower- 
pots that had been put 
in the recycling. Another 
person crafted colorful 
posters reminding res- 
idents to pick up trash 
and share supplies. We 
entwined the fence with 
garlands and fabric. 
When we bought 
colorful tents, artsy 
outdoor furniture, and 
pretty fairy lights for the 


A section of West Oakland’s 37MLK encampment in January, 2020. 


camp, I hoped this aes- 
thetic would encourage 
residents to remember 


that they don’t just de- 


serve the bare minimum 
(even though they’re 
not even getting that). 
They deserve spaces 


that go beyond survival 
to include beauty and 
art, which is a funda- 
mental part of culture. 
And we know that La 
Cultura Cura. Scientif- 
ic studies like the Rat 
Park Experiments have 


shown that when beings 
have environments that 
feel intellectually and 
emotionally stimulating, 
apart from simply 


Beautiful continues on 
page 16 
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INSIDE THIS ISSUE: ART AND ARTISTS 


RINI TEMPLETON 


Rini Templeton was a well known 
American graphic artist, sculptor, and 
political activist. Before she died in 
1986, she made drawings of people in 
struggle. It could be a workers’ strike, 
a community struggle to save a school 
or hospital, peasants battling for the 
land, a celebration of International 
Women’s Day, or a march for peace. 
She told people she did “xerox art,” 
meaning they could freely photocopy 
drawings they found useful to put 
on flyers, pamphlets, banners, picket 
signs, T-shirts, anything to support 
their work. 

The bilingual book, “The Art of 
Rini Templeton: Where There is Life 
and Struggle /El Arte de Rini Temple- 
ton: Donde hay Vida y Lucha” was 
published in 1989 by the Real Comet 
Press in Seattle, and in Mexico City, 
with many of her drawings, as well 
as “Remembrances of Rini” by those 
who knew her, and a detailed chronol- 
ogy of her life. 

The website RiniArt.com has been 
established to continue the tradition 
of making her work easily available to 
activists serving causes that she would 
have supported. 


MELANIE CERVANTES 


Melanie Cervantes makes her home 
in the San Francisco Bay Area where 
she creates visual art that is inspired 
by the people around her and her 
community’s desire for radical social 
transformation. Melanie’s intention is 
to create a visual lexicon of resistance 
to multiple oppressions to inspire 
curiosity, raise consciousness and _ in- 
spire solidarities among communities 
of struggle. 

In 2007 she co-founded Dignidad 
Rebelde, a graphic arts collaboration 
that produces screen prints, political 
posters and multimedia projects that 
are grounded in Third World and 
indigenous movements that build 
people’s power to transform the 
conditions of fragmentation, displace- 
ment and loss of culture that result 
from histories of colonialism, patriar- 
chy, genocide, and exploitation. 

Melanie has exhibited extensively 
nationally. Her work is in the perma- 
nent collections of the Center for the 
Study of Political Graphics, the Latin 


American Collection of the Green 
Library at Stanford, the Rauner Spe- 
cial Collections Library, Dartmouth 
College and the Library of Congress, 
as well as various other public and 
private collections throughout the U.S. 


MONA CARON 


Mona Caron is a San Francis- 
co-based artist who uses muralism, 
illustration, and photography in both 
her art and activism. She is known 
locally for her trans-temporal murals 
of neighborhood history leading to 
collectively visioned radical trans- 
formations into positive futures. 
Internationally, she is known for her 
botanical mural series titled ”Weeds,” 
a metaphor about resilience and 
resistance. Mona also creates art and 
graphics to accompany street actions 
and social and environmental justice 
movements. Her art has been used 
in climate justice movements, water 
rights, and labor rights groups, with 
organizations including 350.org, the 
Coalition of Immokalee Workers, Ze- 
ro-waste Detroit, US Social forum, La 
Coordinadora por el Agua y la Vida 
and Fundaci6n Abril of Cochabamba 
(Bolivia), Land is Life and Accién Eco- 
logica (Ecuador), as well as advocacy 
groups for bicycle transportation 
worldwide. 


INTI GONZALEZ 


Inti Gonzalez, 20, is the Street Spirit 
and Communications Leader at Youth 
Spirit Artworks. She lives with her 
two brothers and mother. Inti is work- 
ing towards becoming a well devel- 
oped musician and artist and hopes to 
have a career in the arts one day. 

About her piece, “Hello there, we’re 
still here,” Gonzalez says, “People 
often ignore and disconnect from dif- 
ferent issues that are going on around 
them, especially when those issues do 
not directly impact them in a notice- 
able way. It is good not to be hard on 
yourself if you do this, because most 
people do this in one way or another, 
which is why there are so many prob- 
lems in our world. When we numb 
out and let these issues continue to 
grow, we all end up getting sucked 
down at some point. 

Homelessness is easy to tune out 
at times, especially when actions are 


done to cover it up. The statement 
‘Hello there, we’re still here’ really 
spoke to me because of this. A gentle 
greeting with a reminder that ‘we,’ the 
homeless, ‘are still here.’ A reminder 
to everyone of the still continuing 
homelessnes issue. 

With art, it’s not only important to 
have a strong message. The combined 
creative aspect is important too. It is 
what amplifies a message to become 
even more impactful than it already 
is. Deliver your message with beauty 
and expression to help bring out the 
beauty and expression in the world, 
to help our world break through to a 
better future.” 


DAVID SOLNIT 


David Solnit is longtime mass 
direct-action organizer, , carpenter, 
puppeteer and arts organizer who has 
helped to build arts into movements, 
mobilizations and campaigns, recently 
the Poor People’s Campaign, Fight 
for15, the Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers, Refinery Corridor Heal- 
ing Walks, anti-eviction action with 
ACCE, and Line 3 Pipeline solidarity. 
Over the last decade he has worked 
in climate justice movements, help- 
ing to popularize the large-scale use 
of arts. He is the editor of “Globalize 
Liberation; How to Uproot the System 
and Build a Better World,” co-author 
of “Army of None; How to Resist Mil- 
itary Recruitment and Build a Better 
World,” and “The Battle of the Story 
of the Battle of Seattle.” 


SAN FRANCISCO POSTER SYNDICATE 


The San Francisco Poster Syndicate 
is a digital collective that publishes 
political posters and movement art 
online, free for anyone to download. 
It was built by students and teachers 
in 2014. 


SUZI GARNER 


In December 2016 Suzi Garner was 
on Adeline street in Berkeley when 
she spotted a large pink lettered sign 
in front of a homeless encampment 
that read, “Come Say Hi.” She was 
instantly drawn in, and went over to 
meet these friendly people. It was her 
subsequent connection and conversa- 
tion, and the inspiration of that card- 
board sign, which sparked the idea for 


illuminated tent installations. 

Garner believes art can come in end- 
less forms. “In my opinion, art which 
aims to engage the public on a social 
issue works best when it can make 
someone smile or feel a specific, indi- 
vidualized compassion and respect. 
This draws the viewer in and appeals 
to their humanity rather than stirring 
anger or pity,” she says. 

This is why the “Where Do We 
Go?” installation—which sat at the 
I-80 South to University Avenue 
exit for about a month in October 
2019—asked a direct question of the 
public. Garner attempted to do this 
in a playful manner, using colors, 
lights, rotating motors, and friendly 
lettering. The goal of the illuminated 
tent project was to make the issue 
of homelessness more visible in a 
positive, human light. These (often 
roadside) communities living in tents 
and other structures are not anony- 
mous, shameful aspects of society, but 
conscious community members who 
hold wisdom in their life experience, 
neighbors with whom everyone in 
the community has a relationship, 
whether cultivated or not. Ideally 
the illuminated tents, either at I-80 or 
elsewhere, highlight this wisdom and 
inspire the desire to connect with all 
our neighbors, to understand their _ 
individual experiences, and hopefully 
find a way for us to advocate for and 
support one another. 


TOAN NGUYEN 


Toan Nguyen was born in Bién Hoda, 
Vietnam. As of this writing (February 
2021), he is an unhoused artist and 
activist in Berkeley, California. His art 
focuses on political issues, particularly 
homelessness. . 

Toan believes that raising aware- 
ness through art and working directly 
with our unhoused neighbors is a 
step toward solutions to help us solve 
the homeless crisis together. He says, 
“For me, art can be a form of harm 
reduction; a platform for expressions, 
self therapy. A moment of creativity 
and improvisations is what we (the 
unhoused) are forced to turn to when 
lacking stable housing, lacking art 
supplies—a variety of parallel routes 
we're all carving with discovery, per- 
severance, and resilience.” 
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Beautiful from page 14 


meeting basic survival needs, they naturally find 

it easier to practice moderation in behaviors such 

as substance use. Several studies have also demon- 
strated the efficacy of art programs in decreasing 
painful symptoms of mental illness. Both of these is- 
sues touched me or my family members when I was 
unhoused, so I feel like my gravitation towards art 
was my brain’s intuitive recognition of art’s healing 
power before I even knew the formal science—what 
Lisa Grey-Garcia calls “poverty scholarship,” poor 
people’s extra-academic ways of knowing. 

The constant police repression of unhoused activ- 
ism in Oakland is another reason why 37MLK was 
so careful to maintain an artistic presentation in its 
early days; why the tiny houses there are painted 
so colorfully. We hoped that having this aesthetic 
would decrease the chance of neighbors or strangers 
seeing the camp as threatening, an eyesore, crim- 
inal, or any of the other stereotypes of unhoused 
communities. Unhoused people shouldn’t have to 
perform in these ways just to survive, but the reality 
is they too often do. Every summer, I see colorful 


Street Spirit 


“art houses” roll through the streets of our Oakland 
neighborhood, headed to Burning Man. When rich 
white people build quirky artistic tiny houses for a 
week in the desert, no one blinks an eye. Yet those 
same tiny houses, when built by unhoused people 
for survival, become targeted by the city for evic- 
tion. We hoped that by tapping into a certain “cool 
urban art” aesthetic, people like burners might 
harass us less or care about our project more. This is 
why we also use art as a weapon—as self-defense. 

Several years ago at a protest for unhoused 
Berkeley residents, activists spray painted “art is a 
weapon” on Berkeley City Hall. Art is a particularly 
effective weapon for unhoused and housing-unsta- 
ble people because it can cross barriers of language, 
access to technology, or reading ability. It can quick- 
ly disseminate information, encourage resistance, 
and support psychological survival. For example, 
the murals in West and Downtown Oakland that 
each illustrate one point of the Black Panther’s Ten- 
Point Program are political and historical education 
in a beautiful and accessible format. 

More than that, protest art can change the emo- 
tional landscape of a block that is rapidly gentri- 
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‘ART IS THE MAP WE USE TO FIND EACH OTHER’ 


fying. Among the visual signs of gentrification 
(“gentrification grey” paint jobs, Teslas parked in 
driveways) these art posters are the visual signs of 
our continued resistance. They really matter—they 
make me feel better on the days that I’ve just had 

to battle my landlord, or received a 15-day eviction 
notice in the mail. It’s not just the recognition of my 
struggle, or the powerful illustrations that dignify 
that struggle. It’s the insistence that we're still here. 
That there will still always be more of us—poor 
people, people of color, workers—than there are of 
those in power. If someone is here posting this art 
today, maybe if I’m getting evicted tomorrow they 
will be there for me too—will join me in the streets, 
or mutual aid projects, or all the different places un- 
housed and housing-unstable people are organizing 
and co-creating new worlds together. Art is the map 
that allows us to find each other. Art is the weapon 
we wield once we do. 


Stefani Echeverria-Fenn is founder of #37MLK and The 
Sportula: Microgrants for Classics Students. 


‘NOW IT’S YOUR TURN. LOOK 
AT THE POSTERS IN THIS 
ISSUE AND USE THEM’ 


Eviction from page 1 


seem powerless in comparison. But 
we believe the opposite: that beau- 
tiful artwork and good storytelling 
are instruments of great change. We 
understand and make sense of the 
world, our community, and events 
through stories. The stories we believe 
about the economy—about evictions 
and our economic and political sys- 
tem—shape what we accept as right 
or wrong. Over time, narratives build. 
Growing accustomed to living within 
a housing crisis allows us to accept the 
drastic state of homelessness; to look 
beyond the thousands who live on our 
streets. The arts are the most powerful 
tool we have to tell our stories. Art 
helps others see what we see. 

Longtime organizer and visual 
artist Ricardo Levins Morales wrote, 
“Humans are story-driven. We make 
choices according to how we under- 
stand the world to be. Art speaks 
directly to those deep inner spaces 
where the stories are stored. I use art 
to support people’s ability to believe 
in possibilities that go beyond the 
boundaries that are acceptable to the 
rulers.” 

Street Spirit is a newspaper that cov- 
ers housing and homelessness from 
the perspective of those most impact- 
ed. The paper was founded in 1995 to 
advocate for these voices to be heard, 
widely and unconditionally. We do 
so in two main ways. First, when you 
buy this paper, you interact with the 
person who sells it to you. During 
these interactions you may begin to 
build a relationship, which has the 
power to narrow the cultural gap that 
divides the rich from the poor. Second, 
the stories inside the paper are crafted 
to expand your perspective on the 
crisis of homelessness. 

In this work, our aim is to enlighten 
the deep inner spaces that Morales 
describes by rewriting commonly held 
beliefs about poverty and those who 
live within it. 

The following are examples of the 
power of artwork and storytelling. 


RIGHT TO LIVE 


“Everybody’s got a right to live,” 
wrote singer-songwriters Jimmy Col- 
lier and Reverend Frederick Douglass 
“Kirk” Kirkpatrick, in 1968. The song 
continues, “And if this Campaign 
fails, we'll all go down to jail.” That 
song became the anthem of the 1968 
Poor People’s Campaign co-led by Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., and it’s one of 
the key songs of today’s Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign, 50 years later. Collier 
wrote in 1968, “Music is the easiest 
way to tell the story of what we’re 
trying to do; songs are one of the best 
tools for getting people together.” 


FARMWORKERS 


I (David Solnit) witriessed the 
power of art during my experience 
working with low-wage farmworkers 
organizing and alliance-building to 
transform farmworker conditions in 
Florida. The Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers fought courageously to create 
the Fair Food program, a worker-driv- 
en partnership between farmworkers 
and retail buyers, and they used arts 
and culture to win dignity and im- 
provements for farmworkers, against 
a history of modern-day slavery, 
exploitation and sexual harassment. 
When I asked the Coalition about it, 
they said: 

“The corporations who we are 
fighting have multi-million dollar ad- 
vertising budgets. We, the farmwork- 
ers from a small and resource-poor 
community, don’t have the same kind 
of access to the media. We have to be 
creative about communicating our 
story...We were able to show through 
[art] what the reality of our lives is 
really like. We were able to catch peo- 
ple’s attention by making our marches 
and protests colorful and fun. And 
through the images and signs we were 
able to more effectively communicate 
our message to anyone who might 
have driven by or seen us on the news 
or in the newspapers.” 


ACTIONEER SONG 


On October 11, 2011, community 
members were sitting in courtroom 
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benches at a city-run auction of homes 
at the Kings County Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn, New York. As the auction of 
homes started, people began singing: 

Listen. Auctioneer, 

all the people here, 

are asking you to hold all the sales right 

now, 

we're going to survive but we don’t 

know how. 

This was 2011, after the banks got 
bailed out, the people got sold out, 
foreclosed homes went up for auction, 
and marshals and sheriffs were kick- 
ing families out. 

Poet-organizer Lu Aya, who co-or- 


ganized the action and wrote the song, | 


told us: 

“How could we grind this massive 
bureaucracy to a halt? A week later we 
were harmonizing that melody and 
belting out that poetry over the sound 
of a gavel trying to quiet us down to 
continue business as usual. That day, 
only one of the three properties that 
were going to be auctioned was able 
to be sold. It was a partial victory. 
And we had done it with song that 
expressed a simple heartfelt truth. 

People across the nation saw a 
bumpy cellphone video of the action 
and heard our call to sing down the 
auctions. Within a week we began 
to receive both heartfelt gratitudes 
from people who felt seen and ac- 
companied by our action, and then 
something even more amazing—other 
videos of actions from around the 
nation. People had been ready for ac- 
tion...they just needed a song to make 
it beautiful and true enough to do it!” 


ART IS A HAMMER (HOW THIS 
ISSUE CAME TO BE) 


This issue of Street Spirit came about 
after Editor Alastair Boone invited 
East Bay Area arts organizer David 
Solnit to contribute artwork to a future 
issue of the paper. David, a longtime 
fan of and occasional contributor to 
Street Spirit, had been making lots 
of anti-eviction art, including signs, 
flags, banners, puppets, and even a 
coffin to support tenants organizing. 
David asked, “What about including a 
bunch of giant, beautiful posters that 
could be used to help stop evictions— 
and songs, too?” Alastair had been 
wanting to do a poster edition, so 
was quick to say yes. She then invit- 
ed David to guest co-edit this special 
Anti-Eviction Arts Edition you hold in 
your hands. 

Bertolt Brecht is thought to have 
said, “Art is not a mirror to reflect 
reality, but a hammer with which to 
shape it.” This issue of Street Spirit is a 
hammer. The posters and songs in this 
issue (and more!) are included in our 
Anti-Eviction Art Kit online at thes- 
treetspirit.org. 

Now it’s your turn. Please look at 
the posters and art in this issue, read 
the songs and poems—and use them. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. David Solnit is a carpenter, 
puppeteer, and organizer who uses the 
arts together with workers, tenants, and 
communities fighting for a better world. 


